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PREFACE. 


AFTER obtruding my late 
1 productions on the Pub- 
lic, I retired into the country, 
where I might have paſſed fit- 
teen months in endleſs apa- 
thy, had I not felt that idle- 
nels, if not the root of all evil, 
is at leaſt the bane of all good; 
and that however the ſpirits 
£ a may 


— 
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may be depreſſed by raisfor- - 
tune, or the body harraſſed by 
fatigue, the mind, ſtill active, 
will rather create viſions, and 
purſue phantoms, than ſubju- 
gate itſelf to a total oblivion 
of all the bleſſings of this life. 


Though I had little inclina- 

tion to be perfectly unemploy- 
ed, I had as little to buſy my- 
ſelf in thoſe works of Fancy 
and Fiction, which, under the 
title 
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title of Novels, coſt much time 
and great application; and in 
the compoſition of which ſo 
many of my fair Countrywo- 
men eminently excel. 


Yet was I determined not to 
ſacrifice the peaceful moments 
allotted to me in mental ſlum- 
bers. I conſidered that I have 
ſeen much that I have re- 
flected more; that my reading 
had not been inconſiderable; 


a 2 and 
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and that J had travelled not 


without ſome attention to the 
men and manners of various 
countries ; that the recollec- 
tion of ſome of theſe objects 
might not only amuſe myſelf, 
but prove intereſting to people 
leſs accuſtomed to diverſity of 
ſituation, and, perhaps, leſs 
qualified to draw inferences 


from what they ſee. 


concluded 
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I concluded then, that with- 
out wearying myſelf ſo as to 
deprive my mind of the repoſe 
it required, and at the ſame 
time to keep it's powers in ac- 
tion, I might devote a part of 
my time to the recollection. 
and recital of ſuch of my Wan- 
derings as could not be re- 
counted without ſome topics 
tor amuſement, and ſome hints 


for inſtruction. 


But 
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But though I thus draw 
from the fountain-head of ac- 


Yu! 


tual obſervation, in ſome cafes, 
and from experience in others, 
my Reader is not to infer that 
my Book will be leſs entertain- 
ing than the Il anderings of 
Fifion. For I need not tell 
thoſe who are capable of mak- 
ing obſervation, that almoſt 
every life is full of adventure; 
of ſtrange tranſitions and won- 
derful revolutions; and he that 


adheres 
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adheres to ſimple facts, and 
relates what paſſes before him, 
need ſeldom have recourſe to 
flction for ſubjects even mar- 
vellous, and ſuch as may at 
once inſtruct and delight the 
Reader. 


The principal object of a 
Writer, thus circumſtanced, 
is to ſelect with diſcretion, and 
to relate with effect. In this 
I know not how far 1 may 

have 
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have ſucceeded, becauſe I am 
ignorant of the extent of my 
own powers, and conſcious on- 
ly of my good intentions. 


With theſe ſentiments, and 
imprefled with a due ſenſe for 
the favourable reception of my 
former productions, I humbly 
{ſubmit to the candour and to 
the protection of the Public 
my Wanderings of the Imagi- 
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THE 
WANDERINGS 


OF THE 


IMAGINATION. 


FIRST WANDERING. 


INC an excurſion laſt Sum- 
mer in the county of Kent, 
when my finances would not afford 
me a better conveyance than a ſtage- 
coach, I frequently amuſed myſelf, 
(not, as is uſual, with the different 
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countenances and characters of it's 


paſſengers) but with thoſe incidents 
on the road, with which chance not 
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unfrequently furniſhed me. 


As I was admiring the beauty of 
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the Ocean, a ſailor caught my atten- 


AY. 


tion. He no ſooner perceived the 


coach, than he ran eagerly towards 

it; his countenance was expreſſive 
of ſomething between ſorrow and 
gladneſs. On his right ſide was a 
ſtump, which he emphatically held 
towar ds us ; his left arm he extend- 
ed 
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ed towards the Sea, which, as his 
eye glanced over, appeared to inti- 
mate, This ſtill remains for the 


ſervice of my Country!“ 


Perhaps the chearful tar had no 


ſuch idea as that which I haſtily 


formed on ſeeing him; but his ſmil- 
ing countenance indicated ſomething 
above the generality of beggars, who, 
conceiving that their mutilated bo- 
dies are inſufficient to excite pity, 
aim at a diſtortion of features, and a 
{tory in which the marvellous bears 


the ſtrongeſt part, as better calcu- 
B 2 lated 
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lated to impoſe on the genuine feel- 


ings of humanity. 


The contraſted appearance of this 
ſon .of Neptune pleaſed me; but 
while IJ was ruminating in his fa- 
vour,'I was-negle&ful of the more 
eſſential mode of ſerving him; and 
before 1 could reach the bottom of 
my pocket, the coach drove on, and 
left him to the chance: of a more fa- 
vourable moment in the hearts of 
ſucceeding travellers, who might 
probably be actuated by diffe- 
rent feelings than mine to relieve 


his 
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his neceſſities. I could not, how- 
ever, help reflecting, that good in- 
tentions ought to be ſpeedily per- 
formed; and that to neglect oppor- 
tunities of benevolence, 1s not con- 
formable to the doctrine and Prac- 
tice of him who made the kuman 


heart. 


In the county of Kent, and her 
little Iſland of Thanet, Nature is 
gaily, and luxuriantly dreſſed. The 
extremes of affluence, or peuury, are 
ſeldom met with; the lands are fer- 
tile, and well cultivated ; and the 
round bodies of the horſes beſpeak 
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the eaſe of their employers. Here 
are various little plants elitewhere 
unknown; and the botanift would 
find his labours amply rewarded by 
ſtrictly ſcrutinizing the foil of Tha- 


net. 


Were I inclined to extend detcrip- 
tion, I ſhould fully expatiate on the 


beauties and manners of this pleaſant 


county ; which I ſaw with pleaſure, 
and left with regret ; but as I intend 
this to be rather an irregular journal, 
than a ſtudied publication, I will bid 
adieu to it, and all its delights ; and 
in wiſhing its inhabitants every en- 


joyment 
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joyment that can ariſe from induſtry, 


and benevolence, proceed to give an 
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account of my 
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SECOND WANDERING. 


COULD never account for na- 

tional prejudice, It is a narrow- 
minded opinion, inconſiſtent with 
reaſon and humanity : it extends it- 
{elf to counties, towns, and even vil- 
lages. The Spamards are proad— 
the Italians and Portugueze revenge- 
ful—the French barbarous—and En- 
gland is ſuppoſed to be, by Engliſh- 
men, the on/y ſpot of Europe which 


unites. 
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unites every virtue, untainted by any 
vice. Born my ſelf an Engliſhwoman, 
and the daughter of a Portugueze, I 


feel a more natural propenſity to- 


wards this country, the harbour of 


my birth and education, than towards 


Portugal ; although the laws of En- 
gland have ſufficiently operated 
againſt me, to excuſe any prejudice 
I might in common juſtice form 


againſt it. Theſe laws (the boaſt of 


Engliſhmen) have been exerciſed to- 


wards myſelf with ſeverity, but 


without juſtice : they have been 


ſtrained againſt a weak woman, and 


have proved a galling yoke of ſlave- 
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ry, When they ſhould have ſerved as 
a barrier againſt injuſtice and oppreſ- 
ſion ; and they have fully convinced 
me, that in this ChHriſtian kingdom, 
as elſewhere, the hydra of deſpotiſm 
rears her head unabaſhed, if not 
{wayed by a golden ſceptre. Money, 
and its concomitant, intereſt, bear all 
before them. In vain will talents, 
merit, and even virtue itſelf, lay 
claim to protection ; theſe are weak 
prerogatives when oppoſed to wealth, 
no matter by what means acquired. 
The Nabob, who returns home load- 
ed with the ſpoils of the Eaſt, to ob- 
tain which he has waded through 


the 
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the blood of thouſands, becomes re- 
N ſpected as a worthy member of com- 
| munity, as ſoon as it is known he is 
a rich one. But ſhould the ſame 
perfon return to this his native coun- 
try, poor, friendleſs, and forlorn ;— 
ſhould he urge in excuſe for his po- 


verty the uprightneſs of his heart, 


which ſpurned at the idea of acquir- 


ing wealth by cruelty and uſurpa- 
tion, how would he then be receiv- 
ed? Where would he find the great 
man to patronize him ? and where, 


alas! the ſympathetic mind to com- 


miſerate, and the benevolent hand to | 


alleviate his neceſſities? In England, 
] fear, 
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I fear, he would not ; or, if he did,. 
it would be more likely in the com- 
paſſionate breaſt of a ſtranger, than. 
in that of what cuſtom, and cuſtom. 


only, calls an old friend. 


From this dangerous, becauſe moſt 
abuſed of epithets, ariſes principally 
the ſource of all our misfortunes.. 
We cling to it with eager hope, and. 
are almoſt as frequently met by diſ- 


appointment. 


Diſappointment ſmiles at Hope's career!“ 


In all our wayward pilgrimage 
through life, we conſole ourſelves 


with 
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with the certainty of reciprocal eſ- 


teem and diſintereſted friendſhip. 
Youth and proſperity attach them- 


ſelves to the ſpecious forms of kind- 


neſs ; but the flattering illuſions laſt 
no longer than the objects which at- 


tracted them; and the once-admired 


favourite of Fortune, no longer in 


poſſeſſion of more than the deſire to do 
good, becomes an alien to the ſociety 
of which he was once the /upport and 
the pride. This, indeed, ſeems an 
argument in favour of miſanthropy ; 


whereas it only ſtrongly inculcates 


the neceſſity of limiting our benevo- 
lence and our deſires, and fubmit to 


the dictates of prudence. 
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I was particularly led into theſe 
reflections, by a circumſtance which [ 
lately occurred to me. As I was 1 
enjoying my meditations in a retired 4 


part of St, James's Park, at an hour 
proſcribed there by cuſtom and fa- 


ſhion, a countenance, of which 1 


had a ſlender recollection, met my 
eye. The meanneſs of his attire was 
no obſtacle to my perceiving that he 


was a gent/emay. He walked a few 


| paces before me, and then fitting 


down on the firſt bench, penſively 


leaned his head on his hand, and at- 


tentively conſidered me as I paſt, 1 
proceeded flowly down the avenue, 


and 
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and took occaſion to obſerve whether 


he followed me. He kept his place 
till my return, when he looked ſor- 


rowſully in my face, and emphatt- 


cally ſhook his head. His meaning 


was too plain not to be underſtood :; 
and I anſwered it by placing myſelf 


on the ſeat near him. 


believe our looks mutually be- 


ſpoke a wiſh, mingled with a fort of 


timid fear, about making the firſt 
advance; and in this ſituation we 
had probably remained ſome time 
longer, had he not, as he afterwards 
told me, ſeen ſomething in my face 

that 
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that bore teſtimony to a feeling 3 
heart. With a tremulous voice, he 3 
aſked me if he was miſtaken in my 1 
name, which he mentioned - and 1 
being ſatisfied that he was right, he 
added, No wonder, Madam, that : 


an interval of twenty-two years, and | 


my preſent appearance, ſhould con- 


ceal from your remembrance the 


perſon of Captain S 


The expreſſion of his counte- 
nance, and the tone in which he ut— 


tered theſe words, were more con- 


vincing proofs of his veracity, than 4 
1 could diſcover in the imperfect | 


traces | 
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traces of a form 1 had once beheld. 
That form, which I once ſaw the 
repoſitory of every manly grace, was 
now palſied and emaciated, and ſeem- 
ed bending towards the earth, as if 
anxious to embrace it's laſt aſylum. 
So true is the obſervation of an ac- 
curate obſerver of human life: He 
that wanders about the world ſees 
new forms of miſery; and if he 
chances to meet an old friend, meets 


a face darkened with troubles.” 


I aſſured him, that I did indeed 
; but that 


{urprize and ſorrow now damped the 


joy 


remember Captain 8 


VOL. I. C 
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joy I ſhould have felt on the renewal 


of our acquaintance, had I found him 


in a ſituation more worthy of him. I 


intreated him to believe, that how-. 


ever hardly fortune had dealt by 
him (and that ſhe had dealt hardly 
I could not doubt), there ſtill exiſt- 
ed ſome few compaſhonate hearts; 
and that I was proud to place mine 


among the number. He gently 


| preſſed my hand to his lips; intreat- 


ed I would name an early day for 


giving him another meeting in the 


ſame place; and telling me he was 


then going by appointment to ſee bis 
old friend, and former Colonel, Lord 


G. 
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G. he tottered down the avenue, but 
not till we had agreed on meeting 


the following morning at twelve; 


when he promiſed to acquaint me 


with the ſucceſs of his viſit, from 
which he already ſeemed to derive 
the moſt ſanguine expectations. My 
eyes could only follow him for a few 
minutes, but my heart ceaſed not to 
accompany him throu ghout the day. 
and while I pondered on the viciſſi- 
tudes of life, and ret raced his former 
ſituation, I could not help forrow- 
fully contraſting it with his preſent 


embarraſſments. 


C 2 Captain 
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Captain S— had married in early 
youth the woman of his heart. Her 
fortune was very ſmall ; nor did he 
poſſeſs any other independance than 
that which aroſe from his commiſ- 
ſion. He was allied to many noble 
families, and had received an educa- 
tion more ſuitable to his connections 
than his expectations. His Lady 
was not in any reſpect his equal; ſhe 
was the only child of a poor, but 
honeſt, curate in Wales, where 
ſne became acquainted with the Cap- 
tain, at that time an Enſign in a 
marching regiment, quartered at Gla- 
morgan : he ſaw, became enamour- ö 
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ed, and married her. They lived 


with ceconomy and comfort about 
five years, 11 which time ſhe bore 
him a ſon. This event ſeemed to 
operate in their favour, as a diſtant 
relation of his mother's, whom he 
had hitherto known only by name, 
wrote to him on hearing of it; and 
in conſequence of the good charac- 
ter which had anſwered his enqui- 
ries, he had depoſited in the hands 
of Meſſ. Cox and Greenwood a ſuffi- 


cient ſum of money, to enable him 


to purchaſe a company on the firſt 


occaſion that might offer. 
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22 THE WANDERINGS 


Our young adventurer no ſooner 


received this unexpected letter, than 


he ſolicited and obtained leave of 


abſence, and haſtened to London, 
when he immediately waited on the 


\ gentlemen above - mentioned; and 


hearing that the commiſſion was 
prepared for him, and that the mo- 
ney depoſited in their hands exceed- 
ed by ſome hundreds it's purchaſe, 
he reſolved on joining his company 
without delay. Little time was re- 
quired to ſettle his affairs : he wrote 
to Mr. S , and to his father, 


{trongly recommending to the latter 


thoſe dear relatives he committed to 
his 
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his protection; and incloſing bills to 
nearly the whole amount of the mo- 
ney which remained in his hands, he 
ſoon after embarked in the firſt ſhip 
to join the new regiment to which 
he belonged, and which was at that 


time ſtationed in Jamaica. 


Imagine not, gentle reader, that 
| Captain S— thus quitted all he held 
4 dear without a pang. His heart was 
AF the receptacle of the fineſt feelings 
of humanity ; and if he avoided tak- | 
ing a long, perhaps a laſt farewell, it 
was in order to avoid the too power- 


ful temptation of a change in his re- 


& id - ſolution. 
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ſolution. He figured to himſelf the 
tears and intreaties of an affectionate 
wife, the winning {miles of an in- 
fant boy; and to their future welfare 
he gladly ſacrificed every ſelfiſh idea 
of preſent felicity. Theſe reflections 
accompanied him throughout a long 
and perilous voyage, which was at 
laſt completed without any material 


occurrence. 


It was during his ſhort ſtay in 
London that I met with him. The 
recent kindneſs of his kinſman had 
proved a ſure paſſport into the houſes 
of his other relations. He procured 


from 
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from them all not only a general in- 
vitation during his ſtay there, but 
many flattering letters of recom- 
mendation to the principal families 
and military men whither he was 
going. His perſon was uncommonly 
graceful, and the bright glow of proſ- 
perity beaming on his fine open coun- 
tenance, indicated the native honeſty 
that warmed his heart. I was at that 
time not more than fifteen; Captain 
S- about four-and-twenty. Such 
an object was well calculated to 
awaken the feelings of artleſs ſenſi- 
bility. Young and romantic as I then 
was, I could imagine no higher de- 

light 
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light than that of marrying Captain 
S—, and following his fate beyond 
unknown ſeas.” Alas ! I knew not 
that he was already the betrothed 
partner of a more fortunate fair ; and 
when, on his diſcovering what I 
found it difficult to conceal, he can- 
didly revealed to me his fituation, I 
could only offer up ſighs and tears at 
his departure, which wore away 
almoſt ſoon after the object which 
had created them diſappeared. 


THIRD 
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' THIRD WANDERING. 


„ ag next morning I was punc- 
tual to my appointment ; but 


waited above an hour before I per- 
ceived Captain S —. At length 
he came, and made no ſecret to me 
of what had detained him. He in- 
forraed me, that having gone on the 
preceding day to Lord G— s, he 

8 could 
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could with difficulty gain admiſſion 
into the hall; where, after having 
been for ſome time inſulted by the 
enquiring looks, and queſtions, of 
ſeveral impertinent footmen, he 
ſeemed likely to remain; not one of 
them, though aſſured he waited on 
his Lordſhip by his own appoint- 
ment, appearing willing to ſtir from 
their chairs to announce him. He 
continued there ſome time; during 
which he had the mortification to 
ſee ſeveral of his old acquaintance 
alight from their carriages, and paſs, 
without deigning to look towards 
him. He patiently waited the return 

| of 
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of theſe great people, and then re- 
peated his requeſt of a moment's au- 
dience, which was anſwered by a 
deſire that he would call again the 


next morning, at the ſame hour. 


He went, and found orders to ad- 
mit him. Lord G—, with that 
tone of authority which ſuperior for- 
tune always gives to the ſuperci- 
lious, however poliſhed, and to the 
ungenerous, however courtly, re- 
proached him in very acrimonious 
terms with having ſuddenly thrown 
up his commiſſion, at a time when 
promotion was becoming general, 


and 


* 
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and his Country particularly de- 
manded his ſervices. 


Stung to the heart at a reproof, 
which while he knew to be ſevere, 
he felt to be juſt, he alledged, in ex- 
cuſe, what to a delicate mind would 
have been an all- powerful one. His 
wife—her /ituation: Lord G 
terrupted him, by telling him that 
all ſuch feelings ſhould be ſacrificed 
to ſelf-intereſt. He then rang his 


bell, called for his carriage, and put- 


in- 


ting a ſolitary guinea into the hands 
of Captain S 
his conduct, that were as galling as 

unmerited, 


„caſt reflections on 
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unmerited, and wiſhing him good 
morning, rid himfelf of a viſitor, 
whoſe reduced circumſtances were 


his only mark of inferiority. 


I was leſs ſurprized than Captain 
J— at the conduct of Lord G- 
and after making ſome comments, 
naturally ariſing from the tranſac- 
tion, I prevailed on him to accom- 
pany me home, and to relate to me 
his narrative, which he did in the 


following words. 


I] was received in Jamaica with 
much kindneſs by my brother offi- 
| cers; 


* 
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cers; and my letters procured me 
| many diſtinguiſhed attentions from 
: the principal families there. My in- 
tercourſe with many gay young men, 
and the life of amuſement (not to 
ſay of diſſipation) which I led, 
might, in a heart leſs tender than 
mine, have diſpelled the gloom that 
had hung over me ſince my depar- 
ture from England. But I did not 
find it ſo; my mind perpetually 
wandered over the paſt {cenes of do- 
meſtic delight; and my heart in- 
wardly ſighed, as I reflected on the 


expanſe of occan that divided me far 
from them. My wife was young, 
<1 AS 
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and ignorant of the World; and 
though the letters which ſhe wrote 
me were filled with love, and regret, 
I ſuffered myſelf to dread a change 
in her affections, and gave way to 
the moſt diſmal forebodings, which, 
inſtead of being diminiſhed, were 
augmented by time. 


„A captain in our regiment, 
whoſe name was Neſbitt, was on the 
point of returning on leave of ab- f 
ſence to England. The death of his I 
mother had put him in poſſeſſion of 4 
conſiderable property, and it was ne- 
ceſſary that he ſhould ſettle his af- 

Vol. I. D fairs. 
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fairs. My heart prompted me to 
make particular overtures of inti- 
macy to Captain Neſbitt, that I might 
influence him to ſee, and give me a 
particular account of my family. At 
that time too, I had unfortunately 
loſt to him a ſum of money at play; 
which, though not very conſiderable, 
was more than I could command, 
previous to his departure. On my 
mentioning it to him, he treated it 
lightly, and aſſured me he had not 
at that time any occaſion for it. I 
received from him the moſt conſola- 
tory promiſes, and we parted with 
all the reciprocal good wiſhes: that 


w can 
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can be ſuppoſed to ariſe from a cot 
cluded friendſhip, and an aſſurance 
that I ſhould hear from him fre- 
quently on the ſubje& which alone 
intereſted my heart. 


„Captain Neſbitt was punctual to 
his word ; he wrote me an account 
of his ſafe arrival in London, and 
that he was going to paſs five or fix 
weeks with a party of his friends 
at Swanſea, from whence he ſhould 
make it his firſt buſineſs to wait on 
Mrs. S——, The next ſhip brought 
me a packet from herſelf, in which 
ſhe mentioned having-ſeen him, and 


D 2 at 
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at a time when a viſit from a friend 
of mine was particularly welcome, 
as ſhe had juſt loſt her father, and 
retired to a ſmall farm-houſe near 
Glamorgan, till ſhe ſhould hear from 
me in what manner ſhe ſhould diſ- 
poſe of herſelf. She ſolicited my per- 
miſſion to join me in Jamaica, and 
that I would negociate her voy- 
age with one of the firſt returning 
Captains, that he might ſettle in my 
name for every ſuitable accommoda- 
tion. This was the project I ardent- ß 
Iy ſighed for, but I wiſhed it to come 
from herſelf; and the ſilence I had 
obſerved on it during her father's 
life- 
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life-time, being no longer neceſſary, 
I anſwered her in the effuſions of a 
heart filled with love and gratitude, 
and gave, as ſhe deſired, all proper 
directions to forward her approach- 


ing departure. 


Nothing but witnefling her ſafe 
arrival, could convey ſuch tranſport 
to my mind, as ſeeing the ſhip get 
under weigh, that bore my letter, 
and was charged with the commiſ- 
ſion to bring her once more to my 
arms. I watched the wind and wea- 
ther with anxiety, and in idea fol- 
loweqqhe veſſel to her deſtined port. 

D 3 I paſſed 
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I paſſed the intervening time in 
fondly anticipating the arrival of the 
welcome ſtranger, and in preparing 
every thing for her reception. 


„ had particularly attached my- 
ſelf to a Black, of the name of 
Scipio. He was the fervant of a 
Gentleman whom 1 viſited, who 
| bought him in his infancy, and treat - 
ed him more as a favoured inmate, 
than a flave. Scipio was poſſeſſed 
of a noble mind, and a heart ſuſcep- 
tible of affection, and gratitude. He 
loved his maſter, and lamented the 
deſtiny of thoſe of his country- 
| men 
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men who were leſs fortunate than 
himſelf. Often would he wonder 
why they were ſo; comparing their 
labours with his own, and acknow- 
ledging their ſuperiority. I frequent- 
ly obſerved him to follow me at a 
_ diſtance in thoſe hours when, op- 
prefled by thought, I fought the 
plaintain's friendly ſhade, and ſhun- 
ned the converſe of mankind ; and 
oft would ſorrow overſpread his fable 


countenance while he watched me, 
as if fearful of my deſtruction. 


I was one day ruminating on 
my ſituation, anticipating the plea- 
a ſure, 
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ſure, yet at the ſame time dreading. 
the fruſtration of all my hopes, when 
Scipio ran eagerly towards me, and 
announced the approach of a ſhip 
from England. I climbed the high- 
eſt point, as if tobring her nearer to 


me. It was too ſoon for me to ex- 
pect my wife; all I could hope was 
a letter from her, and to that I look - 


ed with eager joy, as from the ſhore 
I eſpied the gaily painted veſſel, 
gliding gently over the ſmooth ſur- 
face of the Deep, as the welcome 
» harbinger of peace. With a palpi- | 
15 tatzng heart I hailed her, as ſhe ma- 


jeſtically came towards us, but the 


flattering 
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flattering dream ſoon vaniſhed, as I 
heard her pronounced to be from 


Briſtol. 


„The keen edge of expectation 
was quickly blunted by the ſtroke 
of diſappointment ; yet was the ſel- 
fiſh idea ſoon reſtrained by the ſur- 
rounding multitude, as I obſerved 
the buſy countenances near me, and 
reflected that the diſappointment of 
my hopes might be the completion: 
of theirs, 1 was inwardly vexed that 
I had ſuffered myſelf, like a child, 
to be hurried away by my paſſions, : 
= the 
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the ardour of which had proved fo 
conſtantly fatal to my peace. 


In a few weeks, ſeveral ſhips 
from different ports arrived, but 
none that brought tidings to me. 
Theonly account I heard from Eng- 
land, in which I could be intereſted, 
Was a letter received by Lord G— 

from Captain Neſbitt, incloſing the 
. reſignation of his commiſſion, for 
reaſons which he did not aſſign. 


The laſt expected veſſels now 
arrived, and Scipio one morning, 
haſtily 
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haſtily entering my room, with a 
joyful countenance, put a packet 
into my hands. It was from Eng- 
land, but the hand- writing, and ſeal, 
were unknown to me. I found 
it to be from a female diſtant 
relation of my wife's, who aſſured 
me that ſhe wrote it at her defire, 
as ſhe had not courage to expatiate 
on a ſubject, that ſhe knew would 
be ſo contrary to my wiſhes. She 
proceeded to inform me, that the 
health of Mrs. S—— was very ſeri- 
ouſly affected; owing, in great mea- 
ſure, to the depreſſion of her mind 
ſince my departure; that my little 
8 bdoy 
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boy was juſt recovering from the 
ſmall-pox ; and that theſe confidera- 
tions rendered it impoſſible for her, 
with ſafety either to herſelf, or the 
child, to undertake the long voyage 
ſhe had projected. She ſaid ſhe had 
found it neceſſary to remove to Lon- 
don, for the benefit of better advice 
than could be obtained in the coun- 
try; and ſhe mentioned a temporary 
lodging ſhe had taken in the neigh- 
bourhood of Iflington, till ſhe ſhould 
hear farther from me how to diſpoſe 
of herſelf, Mrs. S added a few 


lines, by way of poſtſcript, as a con- 


* 
> 
— 


firmation of the above, and deſired I 


would 
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would write to her under cover to 
her relation, in whoſe neighbourhood - 
ſhe reſided. 


I read—I pauſed over the letter 5 
and every time my wild ideas hurried 
me beyond myſelf. At one moment, 
believed that her affections were 

eſtranged from me; that ſhe no lon- 
ger wiſhed our re- union, but that in- 
difference had taken place of that 
affection Which it was the ſtudy of 
my life to cheriſh and improve. At 
another, I reproved myſelf for the 
ungrateful, the illiberal idea; and to 
/ that thought a ſtill more poignant 


I one 


= 
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one ſucceeded. The knowledge 
had of her tender mind next convinc- 
ed me, that her condition was worſe 
than it was deſcribed to me. I fan- 
cied her ſinking under a load of grief, 
and on the point of death, while 1, 
her friend, her natural protector, was 
far from her; and to this reflection 
Reaſon herfelf gave way. Ah,“ 
thought I, © how fatal has been my 
deſertion of her; and what recom- 
pence could promotion, or wealth 
itſelf beſtow on me, if purchaſed by 
the loſs of a wife ſo tenderly belov- 
ed? She is at this moment ſuffering 
under the accumulated horrors of 
indigence 
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indigence and lighted affection; and 
ſhall I, on whom ſhe has every claim 
of love and duty, ſuffer her to believe 
that the ſcorching ſun of this un- 
healthy climate has had power to dry 
up in my heart the pure ſtream of 
unadulterated affection? Shall I con- 
template her miſery, and allow her 
to endure it? Ah, no! let me ra- 
ther return to her as I am, unpa- 
trouized and unprotected ;—ſhare 
with her the ſcanty pittance acquir- 
ed by honeſt integrity, and truſt for 
the reſt to that Providence, which 


* 


will never forſake the pure in heart !” 


Full 
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„ Full of theſe ideas, which were 


| hardly formed before they were un- 


alterably fixed, I waited on Lord G. 
and told him that letters I had juſt 
received demanded my quick return 
to England. I ſolicited him to ac- 
cept my diſmiſſion. The perturba- 


tion of my mind was viſible on my 


countenance. He looked attentive- 
ly at me, expoſtulated on the folly 
of my conduct; but was ſoon con- 


vinced that advice and expoſtulation 


were equally thrown away on a 


man who ſought no intereſt but his 
affections, and conſulted no monitor 
but his heart. Finding at length 

that 
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that I was deaf to his remonſtrances, 
he ſettled matters in due form; and 
wiſhing me a pleaſant voyage, po- 
litely, yet coolly, bade me adieu. I 
returned to my lodgings, which but 
a few days ſince I had taken delight 
in adorning for the reception of my 
Iſabella. How ſad, how ſolitary every 
object now appeared! The fight of 
numberleſs little ornaments, pecu— 
har to the country, and which I: 
had ſelected as from their novelty the 
moſt pleaſing to her, now loſt every 
charm, and to the affectionate, the 
grateful Scipio, I bequeathed them. 
| went, accompanied by him, to the 


r. . E houſe 
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houſe frequented by the Englith 
Captains, and ſoon ſettled an agree- 
ment with one of them. As 1 ſpoke 
to him, I obſerved the honeſl tear of 
ſenfibility ſteal down the poliſhed 
cheek of the noble Ethiopian, which 
he wiped off with his hand, as if to 
upbraid it with divulging the ſecret 
of his heart. A few looſe dollars 
remained in my poſſeſſion, after I had 
ſettled my different accounts: I gave 
them to Scipio; but he diſdainfully 
rejected them, and told me I robbed 
him of more than my money could 
purchaſe, when I robbed him of his 
friend! Theſe were the ſentiments 


— 


OL 
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of an untutored negro; a ſoul un- 
practiſed in the wiles of art. Alas, 
poor Scipio ! Though many a year 
has revolved ſince we parted; though 
many a moon has riſen to renew the 
almoſt-extinguiſhed lamp of nature, 
ſince I witneſled in thee that purity 
of heart which nought but Heaven 
can beſtow, ſtill are thy virtues pre- 
ſent to my mind, and till ſhall re- 
membrance, ſickening at the paſt, 
refiect on thee, with prayers for thy 
tranſition to thoſe manſions, where 
innocence like thine can alone meet 


with it's reward!“ 


E 2 
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The clocks from the neighbouring 
churches ſtruck three; and vain 
were my ſolicitations to my unhap- 
py friend, he could not be prevailed 

on to ſhare my ſolitary meal: he 
_ abruptly left me, with a promiſe that 
he would continue his narrative on 


the following day. 
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.CONTINUATION 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF CAPT. S. 


** FN a ſhort time I embarked for 
England. The weather. for 

ſome time favoured us ; at length 
the winds, as if conſcious they were 
wafting me to miſery, often ſwelled 
the reluctantly-yielding waves, and 
hurried us back from our progreſ- 
E 3 ſion. 
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fon. In thoſe hours when ſorrow 
and vexation clouded the brows of 
the labouring mariners, impatient to 
reach their native ſhore, a heavy in- 
difference to our deſtiny clung round 
my heart; a preſentiment of I knew 
not what blaſted each riſing hope; 
and I pondered on the eaſy tranſition 
from human woe, as I ſurveyed the 
fathomleſs gulph below me. Often 
did I rejoice, while the rough ſwell 
lifted us on high, that my Iſabella 
was not expoſed to thoſe many dan- 
gers of the deep, which we feel but 
during the time we experience 
them. Among my few books, was 


Falconer's 
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Falconer's immortal poem of The 
Shipwreck.” I knew the ſuperſti- 
tion commonly attendant on ſea- 
faring people, and I carefully con- 
cealed it from their obſervation, 
Often in the dead of night, when all 
were ſleeping round me as if inſen- 
ſible to fear, I ſtole from my cabin, 
impreſſed by a far different impulſe, 
and ſhared the midnight watch, 
while it's appointed guardian ſunk 
into the arms of happy, but forbid- 
den reſt. 


At length we quietly reclined on 
the peaceful boſom of the venerable 
E 4 Thames. 
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Thames. There, where no fears of 
faithleſs ſeas aſſailed us, my torpid 
mind rouſed itſelf into action, and 
awakening every reſtleſs faculty of 
muy ſoul, ſuſpended me between de- 
ſpair and hope. I eagerly jumped 
into the firſt boat that came near to 
us, and leaving every thing belong- 
ing to me on board, I took a poſt- 
chaiſe from Graveſend, where I land- 
ed, and ordering the driver to ſet me 
down at the direction I gave him to 
Iſlington, ſoon reached the abode of 
my new female correſpondent. This 
perfon had ſeen me but once, and 
would then have ſcarcely recollected 


me, 
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me, had not the wildneſs of my 
manner in enquiring for Mrs, S—— 
informed her who I was. She 
ſurveyed me with ſurprize, and, 
as I thought, embarraſſment, 1 
requeſted ſhe would immediately 
conduct me to my wife's lodgings, 
which ſhe at firſt ſeemingly con- 
ſented to; and then, as if recollect- 
ing herſelf, obſerved, that my ſud- 
den appearance might perhaps be too 
powerful for her newly-recovered 
health, and propoſed my waiting 
there while ſhe went herſelf and ap- 
prized her of it. I impatiently brook- 
ed this delay, yet ſubmitted to it in 

conſideration 
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conſideration to my Iſabella. She 
told me it was not more than ten 
minutes walk from her houſe; yet 
I paſſed near two hours alone in 
anxious expectation, It was at this 
time the latter end of September ; 
and it was paſt eight in the evening 
when I had reached the houſe. The 
night was dark and gloomy ; and as 
I ſtood immoveable at the little gate 
which bounded the ſmall garden al- 
lotted to the habitation, I fancied 
that every hollow murmur of the 
wind reſponſively echoed to my 
heart, and figh'd forth, ** Jſabella.“ 
At length they came together ; the 

ſound 
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ſound of her voice ſtill vibrates in 
my ear, as ſhe faintly pronounced 
« [5 it you ?” The darkneſs of the 
night prevented me from ſeeing her: 
I claſped her in my arms, and ruſh- 
ed with her into the houſe. I placed 
her on a chair, and by the light of 
the candle ' obſerved her features. 
Her perſon was much altered. She 
was become thin, and her counte- 
nance was overſpread with a livid 
paleneſs. She burſt into tears as ſhe 
exclaimed, ** Ab, Frederick, why, 
why did you leave me? I intreated 
her to be compoſed under the cer- 
tainty that we were met to part no 


more. 
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more. I enquired for my boy, who 
was now in his eighth year. She 
told me he was placed at a boarding- 
ſchool, but avoided making any far- 
ther mention of him. It grew late, 
and a ſmall ſupper was ſet before us, 
after which I propoſed our going 
home to her lodgings. To my un- 
ſpeakable aſtoniſhment, ſhe requeſt- 
ed that I would not accompany her; 
and gave for reaſon that the people 
where ſhe lodged, not knowing ſhe 
expected me, might be alarmed at 
the appearance of a ſtranger being 
with her in the night-time. I how- 
ever inſiſted, and ſhe conſented, Her 

| houſe 
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houſe was indeed but a few paces 
from the one we had juſt quitted. 
Its firſt appearance ſtruck me. It 
was fitted up in a ſtyle of expenſive 
elegance; and on the ſide- board, on 
which was diſplayed a quantity of 
plate, were two falvers, engraved 
large enough to be perceived with- 
out very accurate obſervation, with 
the initials of her maiden name. | 
looked at her with ſpeechleſs horror, 
as I ſtood transfixed to the ſpot. The 
powers of utterance were denied me, 
I gaſped for breath. A loud rapping 
at the ſtreet door awakened my re- 
collection, and Captain Neſbit en- 
tered 
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tered the room. He was in a ſtate 
of inebriety, and the fight of me 
ſtaggered him. S——\," faid he, 
as he impudently advanced to take 
my hand, I have taken damn'd 


good care of your wife in your ab- 


ſence ;” and then turning to his 
guilty partner, contin ued, “ Iſabella, 
hav'nt 1?“ At theſe words, affec- 
tion, reſentment, all ſeemed at the 
moment to die within my breaſt ; I 
recollected only that I was in the 
preſence of a woman — (and oh, 
Heaven, waar a woman)—1 hal\- 
tily turned to Captain Neſbitt, and 
enquired where on the following 


morumg 
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morning I could ſpeak with him. 
He appointed the Bedford-arms, Co- 
vent-Garden, at two o'clock. I 
looked at Iſabella, who did not at- 
tempt to ſpeak, but ſeemed anxious 


only about her infamous lover. 


«I hurciedout of the houle, ſcarce- 
ly knowing whither I went, and my 
ſteps almoſt involuntarily conducted 
meto the one we had lett not an hour 
before. The littſe gate was locked, 
and I repeatedly, and in vain, called 
tor admittance. At length an uns 
known female voice anſwered me 
from an upper window, and ſome- 
what 
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what rudely requeſted my retreat. 
On my expoſtulating, and begging 
only three minutes converſation with 
the perſon I had ſupped with, ſhe 
anſwered me that ſhe was not to be 
diſturbed ; and that if I perſiſted in 
Alarming the neighbourhood, ſhe 
ſhould put me in charge of the 
watch. With theſe words the ſhut 
the window, and I walked wherever 
chance directed me. I came to the 
door of a tavern, which ſtood halft- 
open, ſeeming to invite the weary 
traveller. Here I fixed my abode 
for the night; nor was it long be- 


fore 


mug „„ _ a — 
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fore my exceſſive fatigue of mind 


and body threw me into a ſtate of 
wiſhed-for inſenſibility. _ 
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CONCLUSION 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF CAPT. S----, 


ARIOUS are the ſtages of 
human woe; and long 1s 


the catalogue of mental miſeries !— 
A load of grief, ſo new, ſo unexpect- 
ed, burſt with the early dawn on my 
diſtracted ſenſes, and awakened them 
to everlaſtin g wretchedneſs, 

„The 
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« The next morning I went to 
the Bedford, and enquired for Cap- 
tain Neſbitt. The waiter told me he 
was not there, but aſked my name, 
and ſaid he had a letter for me. I 


opened it, and read as follows. 


313. 
As our meeting might be at- 
** tended with diſagreeable conſe- 
6 quences to both, you mult not be 
{© ſurprized at my declining Bs. 100 


have but executed the commiſſiou 


„with which you intruſted me, and 
* at which you ſeem highly offend- 
ed. As J am going to leave town 


F 2 imme- 
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immediately, I muſt beg leave to 
e poſtpone till my return any thing 
% you may have to communicate; 
« and remain, 
« SIR, 
* Your humble ſervant, 
«© JaMEs NESBITT.,” 


I pocketed the infamous ſcraw], 
as I ſhuddered at the depravity of 
human nature. My wife, (why can» 
not I blot out the dear, the ſacred 
appellation *) was ſtill wound about 
my heart, nor could I attempt to 
ſlacken, without breaking it's every 
ſtring. Worthleſs, yet ſtill beloved 
6 woman, 
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woman, was it for this that I croſſed 
the ſeas ? for this that I ſubmitted 
to an odious ſtigma caſt upon my 
conduct, degrading even in idea to 
the character of an officer, and a 
gentleman !—for this that I renovun- 
ced every hope of future advance- 
ment ?—Cruel, cruel Iſabella! Bet- 
ter could I behold thee dead; for 
what can life be to thoſe who have 
broken every tie of duty, every claim 
to the pureſt affections that can en- 
noble the intellectual being ? 


In a fit of frenzy, I flew to her 
lodgings. A fond, fooliſh hope to re- 


F 3 claim 
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claim her, and a with to ſee my ſtill 
innocent child, led me beyond the 
bounds of prudence. She had quit- 
ted the houſe, and the people could 
not, or would not, inform me whi- 
ther ſhe was gone. I found by them, 
that they knew her only by the 
name of her ſeducer; and that my 
boy, whom they called by the ſame 
name, had accompanied his mother. 
My next enquiry was at the houſe 
of her relation; ſhe had alſo left 
town, as they ſaid, for ſome months. 


„ returned to the Bedford-Arms, 


and haſtily ſcrawled an incoherent 
letter, 
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letter, which I left in charge of the 
waiter there: he unwillingly took 
it, under pretence that Captain Neſ- 


bitt feldom came to their houſe, and 


it was uncertain when he might ſee 


him again. It ran as follows. 


> 8IR, 
„If your heart is not callous to 


every feeling of ſocial humanity, 


let me implore you to pity as a 


* man, the diſtreſſes to which you 
have reduced me. You are young, 
but let me hope you are not a 
determined villain. A time may 


F 4 «6 like 


perhaps arrive, when you will feel, 
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„like me, WHAT 11 1s to be a Hus- 
* BAND, and a FATHER !—The opt- 
nion of the World is of little im- 
„ port to thoſe, who, bleſſed with 
conſcious rectitude, can defy it's 


© malice, 


« Reſtore my wife—reſtore my 
« child—I will receive her once 
„ more, as the firſt, beſt gift of 
„Heaven; and her errors ſhall be 
+ blotted from the tablets. of my 
memory. Let me conjure you, 
Sir, to be the friend of this un- 
happy woman; point out to her 
the path of duty; and if you have 


* any 
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any real affection for her, make 
te the ſacrifice of it to her honour, 
and future peace. As you deal by 
her, may Heaven, in juſtice, deal 
* by yon rue 


e] take this method of addreſſing 
„you, in preference to that which 
** a man of the World might think 
more conſiſtent with my ſituation, 
* under the preſent circumſtances ; 
but I feel, while I am writing it, 
that I am no coward, and that 
were human miſeries to be extin- 

* euiſhed only in blood, the laſt 

L 12 drop 
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© drop of mine ſhould be: ſpilt to 
„ fave her from perdition. 


& Your anſwer J ſhall moſt anxi- 
6 ouſly wait for at the Glouceſter 
«© Cottee-houſe, Piccadilly, from the 
hour of twelve, every morning, 
* till I receive it. 
Jam, SIR, 
„ Your's, &c. 
4% PREDERICK S——," 


© ] waitcd 
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A waited two days at the Coffee- 
houſe without hearing from him. I 
impatiently counted every minute, 
and anticipated the tranſition from 
deep deſpondency to tranſcendant 
joy. I called for coffee, read, or 
ſcemed to read, the papers of the 
day ; and my heart beat at the ſha- 
dow of every object I ſaw approach- 


ing towards the houſe. 


© It was near one on the third 
morning before I heard any tidings 
intereſting to myſelf. A waiter then 
came forward, with a ſmile, and 


told me that a Gentleman enquired 
for 
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for me. Half breathleſs, I deſired 
him to be admitted ; my trembling 
limbs could ſcarcely ſupport me as 
he entered, and I begged him to be 
ſeated. I aſked him if he came from 
Captain Neſbitt? He anſwered in 
the affirmative, and I attempted to 
cloſe the door; but he defired to ad- 
mit his friend ; and then informed 
me that he was the bearer of a writ 
againſt me, in the name of Captain 
James Neſbitt, to whom I ſtood in- 
debted for the ſum of two hundred 
pounds, for money lent me by him, 


in the Weſt-Indies. 


knew 
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1 knew full well that a gam- 
bling debt was not by law recover- 
able; but my heart recoiled at the 
idea of conteſting it, and I deter- 


mined immediately to extricate my- 


ſelf, however inconvenient. My 


ſtock of money was reduced to four 
hundred and ſeventy pounds. I paid 
out of it the debt and coſts, which 
were no ſmall augmentation. I hired 
a retired lodging, and reſolved to 
wait as patiently as I could, the re- 
ſult of an event which had robbed 
me of every terreſtrial joy, Here I 


lived many months, with ſober, 
well-diſpoſed people, but gained no 
intelligence 
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intelligence of thoſe for. whoſe ſake 
alone I ſtill continued to drag on the 
load of heavy exiſtence. 


« I was one morning ſurprized 
by the entrance of an attorney, who 
produced me two bills; the one for 
a hundred and twenty pounds, which 

| debt, he ſaid, had been contracted by 
Mrs. S— for board and lodging; 
the other, for twenty-five guineas 
for one quarter's ſchooling and maſ- 
ters for my boy. 


I candidly declared to him my 
fituation, and my inability to ſatisfy 
| i the ſe 


— 
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theſe demands; the conſequence of 
which was an immediate arreſt ; and 
I was hurried from my peaceful 
chamber to the loathſome place ap- 
propriated in Newgate for debtors. 
Here I pined in miſery and want. 
The coarſe language of my fellow- 
priſoners, whoſe hearts ſeemed hard- 
ened in proportion to their neceſſi- 
ties, offended, and diſguſted me. 
I ſoon after heard that Lord G— 
was arrived m England. T wrote to 
him, and he ſent a ſervant to me 
with momentary relief. Obhgation 
was new to me. Inſenſibly, and ac- 
n more by deſpair than choice, 
4 joined 
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I joined. my companions ; and the 
ſight of a few guineas rejoicing them, 
I propoſed our ſharing them toge- 
ther. The ſum was not ſufficient 
to relieve me materially ; and as the 
die of miſery was caſt, I endeavoured 
to diſſipate it's calamity : I drank— 
I laughed—I joined in their vulgar 
Jokes, and for a while forgot myſelf. 
With the morning, rejected reaſon. 
returned, but vaniſhed as my com- 
panions of the time approached me. 


1 <« ] paſſed near two years in this 
ſtate of mental horror, when I was 
unexpectedly relieved from it by the 


en Com- 
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commiſerating heart of the then She- 
riff, Mr. P. I M=—. To that 
Gentleman it is not neceſſary to be 
perſonally known. His urbanity, his 
feelings do ſo much honour ts hu- 
man Nature, that ſhe is compelled | 
to acknowledge him her maſter- 
piece. In him the poor find a pro- 
tector; the oppreſſed, a friend. That 
Gentleman ſaw, heard my ftory, and 
pitied me. His heart, and purſe, 
were equally opened; and he ſeem- 
ed to ſatisfy the one; while he boun- 
tifully took from the other. I en- 
devoured to evince my gratitude ; 
but the manly tear gliſtened in his 
VOL, 1. G eye, 
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eye, and I buried it in my heart. 1 
returned to the houſe where I had 
lodged, forlorn and deſolate, and 
took poſſeſſion of the garret over my 


former apartment. 


“ had not been there many days, 
before the Gentleman above-men- 
tioned condeſcended to viſit me. He 
was attended by his lawyer, who 
had been, by his directions, with 
Mrs. S——. He found her, ſur- 


rounded by affluence ; the new, but 


acknowledged favourite of the French 
Duke de 


of my ſituation, inſenſible to my mi- 


She was regardleſs 


ſery; 
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ſery; yet he prevailed on her, partly 
by intreaty, and partly by threats, in 
my name, of appropriating her pro- 
perty, to fign an inſtrument, which 
he had prepared, and which was a 
mutual releaſe from all pecuniary 
matters between us. Nor did the 
generoſity of my noble friend ſtop 
here: he haſtily ſlipped into my 
hand a twenty-five pound note, and 
hurried down ſtairs, as if fearful to 
receive the bare acknowledgment of 
obligations which can never, never 


be repaid ! 


G 2 „Fortune 
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« Fortune ſeemed at this time 
anxious to make me amends for the 
many injuries with which ſhe had 
lately overwhelmed me. Fhe rela- 
tion, to whom I had ſtood indebted 
for my commiſſion, and who had left 
unanſwered all the letters J had writ- 
ten to him, now ſcnt for me. He 
received me with coldneſs, bordering 
on diſpleaſure ; and I briefly related 
to him my whole ſtory. Ah, what 
a world of light did this meeting caſt 
over my bewildered mind !—He was 
a very old man, who had been con- 
fined ſome years to his houſe by va- 


rious 
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rious bodily infirmities ; and to ſuch, 
the plauſible appearance of youth and 
beauty in diſtreſs is peculiarly inte- 
reſting. I found he had received fre- 
quent viſits from Mrs. S——, and 
had materially aſſiſted her. Her at- 
tentions ſecured to her his friend- 
ſhip; and ſhe had art enough to per- 
ſuade him, that my conduct in the 
Weſt - Indies had been ſuch as to for- 
feit every claim to his protection. 


She aſſured him, that my commiſſion 
had been ſold to diſcharge various 
gambling debts contracted there. 


This cruel, this unprecedented in- 


jury, ſoon, however, retorted on 


83 herſelf; 
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herſelf; and as * foul deeds wiLL 
riſe, J was indebted to her for the 
vindication'of my own character, and 
the total overthrow of that of my 


unnatural acculer. 


My uncle (for by that name [I 
ſhall henceforth diſtinguiſh him) had 
found an uncommon affection for my 
child, who frequently accompanied 
his mother in his viſits to him. He 
had been well tutored by her how to 
anſwer any queſtions that might be 
put to him ; yet where there was no 
ſuſpicion, there could be little dan- 
ger. Mrs. S—— had conſtantly aſ- 
6 „ ome ſured 
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ſured the old gentleman that ſhe 
boarded at the houle of the relation 
where I had firſt ſeen her. He found 
himſelf one day very ill, and was de- 
ſirous of the company of his little fa- 
.vourite. His houſekeeper, whom ma- 
ny years ſervice, and the ſolitudeofher 
maſter's life, had placed on a footing 
that fell little ſhort of being miſtreſs 
of his houſe, was the perſon whom 
he diſpatched for the child: ſhe was 
nearlyas old and-infirm asher maſter; 
and as her walks had for ſeveral years 
extended no farther than to and 
from the adjacent chapel every Sun- 
day morning, ſhe could have wiſhed 
| G 4 to 
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to evade his propoſal of ſhaking her 
ancient bones in a hackney-coach, 
and would gladly have had the com- 
miſſion devolve on the foat-boy, 
who, with herſelf, compoſed the 
whole of his houſhold eſtabliſhment. 
But her maſter, though a very good 
man, Was a very peremptory one, 
and ſhe dared not riſk his diſpleaſure 
by a refuſal. Mrs, Wilmot accor- 
diugly equipped herſelf in her Sun- 
day gown and cloak, and deſiring the 
coachman to drive very gently over 
the ſtones, the ſallied forth in queſt 


of the little Frederick ; for whom 
the alſo, after the example of her 


maſter, 
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maſter, felt more than an uſual af- 
fection. She arrived at the houſe of 
Mrs. Moore, and on enquiring for 
Mrs. S——, was anſwered by a 
coarſe, vulgar-looking woman, that 
* ſhe know'd no ſuch perſon ; but 
that ſhe was a ſtranger, and her miſ- 
trels was out,” Mrs, Wilmot was 
not to be fo eaſily repulſed after 
her - morning's fatigue; and on her 
mentioning the child, the woman 


added, Oh, to be ſure, ſhe meant 


the grand lady that had ſupped there 
the night before, after ſhe had been 


to the play ; for that ſhe had lighted 
her 


= 
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her home, and would tell the coach- 


man where ſhe lived.” 


Thus directed, they proceeded near 

Half a mile farther; from whence 
| Mrs. Wilmot would have been pro- 
bably ſent back as much in the dark, 

had not the ſudden appearance of Mrs. 
S at an upper window caught her 
eye, and there was no poſſibility of 
denying herſelf. Mrs, Wilmot order- 
ed the coachman, without much cere- 
mony, to open the door, but knock- 
ed repeatedly at that of the houſe 
before ſhe was let in. She was at 
length ſhewn into a ſumptuous par- 
Jour, 
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lour, where every thing beſpoke 


came to her. 


luxury, and Mrs. 8 


Her viſible confuſion, and-the ſtyle 
of her dreſs, ſo different to that in 
which Mrs. Wilmot had been ac-- 
cuſtomed to behold her, would have 
toon convinced a perſon of leſs pene- 
tration than that worthy woman, 
of the deception practiſed on her 


maſter. 


Without making any comments, 


the delivered her meſſage, and ear- 
neſtly intreated that the little boy 
might return with her; to which 
Mrs. S—— moſt reluctantly aſſent- 
| ed. 
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ed. They were ſoon ſeated in the 
coach, and Mrs. Wilmot thought it 
her duty to forbear interrogating the 
child; but confined herſelf to her 
own pious reflections on that gentle 
pity which ſhe thought it neceſſary 
for every human being to beſtow on 
the loſt young creature, from whom 
ſhe had juſt parted, She wiſhed it 
had not been reſerved for her to 
make the diſcovery of unqueſtionable 
guilt ; and while ſhe contemplated 
the ſweet features of the lovely boy, 
ſhe inwardly ejaculated a prayer to 
his Creator, that his young miud 
might remain uncontaminated by bad 

example; 
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example; for the could not ſuppoſe 


that at ſach early years he could be 


an adept in the ſchool of deception ; 


or that a mother, though loſt in her 
own perſon, could train up her child 


in the paths that led to infamy and 


corruption. Alas, his little heart was 


already leſs pure than her own ; and 


he was an able praQittoner in the art 
of diſſembling. 


„Mrs. Wilmot's filence laſted no 


longer than till her return home; 
when immediately requeſting a few 
minutes private audience with her 
maſter in his ſtudy, ſhe, with many 


apologies, 
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apologies, entered into a full expla- 
nation of what ſhe had ſeen, and 
what ſhe conjectured. 


When dinner was over, my un— 
cle queſtioned Frederick; and was 
aſtonithed at the hardened reſolution 
with which he at firſt equivocated, 
On finding, however, that his ſecret 
had tranſpired, and his interrogator 
was reſolved, the weakneſs of a mind 
not yet ſufficiently ſtrong to be con- 
ſummate in hypocriſy, betrayed him, 


and he revealed all he knew. 


Shocked 
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Shocked at the idea of ſuffering 
the child to return to his imprudent 
mother, yet not poſſeſſing in him- 
ſelf ſufficient authority to detain him, 


there was but one expedient, and that 


was to ſend for me. He drew from 


him a promiſe not to mention to his 
mother a Word of what had paſſed; 
and promiſing to him if he did not, 


ſuch preſents as were moſt deſirable 


at his age, he ſent him home; and it 
was the day following on which, at 


his own requeſt, I waited on him. 


Our converſation was ſuch as 
might be expected, and I had the 
happineſs 
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happineſs to ſee myſelf reſtored to a 
relation, whom I had hitherto ſcarce- 
ly known. He invited me to reſide 
at his houſe 3 and in à few days his 
attorney waited on Mrs. S—— With 
a formal requiſition, in my behalf, 
for the reſtoration of my ſon. She 
complied by force, but had the hit- 
tleneſs to take from bim all his 
wearing-apparel, fave that in which 
he fullenly appeared before us. My 
emotions on ſeehig him cannot be 
deſcribed. He received my careſſes 
with diſguſt ; and ſeemed to conſi- 
der us both more as his tyrants than 
his protectors. For ſeveral weeks we 

tried 
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tried what effe& kindneſs, little pre- 
ſents, and the partaking of different 
amuſements, would have on his 
mind. None of theſe ſucceeded ; 
his temper was vindictive, ſtubborn, 
moroſe, and even revengeful. He 
never ſpoke of his mother, and we 
as carefully avoided her name in his 
preſence. We fitted up without his 
knowledge a ſmall room in the houſe 
for his uſe, and ſtored it with ſuch 
books as might amuſe his fancy, and 
inſtruct his mind. No act of kind- 
neſs made any impreſſion on him. 
Often did the unmanly tear roll ſi- 
lently down my check, as I traced 
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the diſtant, but well-finiſhed . 
blance of his lovely mother. He 
frequently obſerved me as my heart 
yearned to embrace him, but his un- 
gracious looks repelled the too ten- 
der emotion. My uncle at length 
told me of his determination to ſend 
him to ſchool, and hinted at the ſame 
time his intentions in his favour. 
We i ſoon after placed him at an aca- 
demy ten miles from town, and had 
the pleaſure to receive very ſatisfac- 
tory accounts of his conduct and im- 
provements. We ſeldom viſited, or 
ſent forhim, but at the time of the ge- 
2 neral holidays; as from that miſtaken 


indulgence 
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indulgence ariſes ſo frequently a love 
of pleaſure and idleneſs, and a diſ- 
guſt to all which fhould be material- 
ly attended to. He wrote, at my 
expreſs defite, to his mother, to in- 
form her of his new ſituation, and of 
the orders Which had been given to 
prevent any interruption of his ſtu- 
dies; br 
leſs, as ſhe neither anfwered his let- 
ter, nor took any farther notice of 


N * 
is caution proved need- 


him. 


I paſſed about two years in this ſtate 
of negative happineſs, when death 
ſuddenly robbed me of my valuable 

| H 2 relation ; 
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relation; a misfortune the more 
orievous, as it was wholly unex- 
pected. The phyſician who occa- 
ſionally attended him had not per- 
ceived any alarming ſymptoms ; and 
a few mornings after his laſt viſit, 
Mrs. Wilmot found him dead in his 
bed. He was a man of ſound mo- 
rals, but great eccentricity, He had 
been ſo long eſtranged from the 

world, and thoſe few who had any 
claim of relationſhip, that 'tis pro- 
bablehe would have left his poſſeſſions 
for the uſe of public charities, had 
not Mrs. S | 
to ſerve me, ſo materially effected it. 
As 


, Without intending 


* 
© 
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As it was not unuſual for my un- 
ele to paſs ſeveral days together in 
his own apartment, during which I 
ſeldom or ever ſaw him, I had no 
idea till Mrs. Wilmot ſuggeſted to 
me her opinion that a new will had 
been lately made. Mr. Term, the 
lawyer whom he had employed to 
bring my ſon to us, and in whom 
he had always appeared to place 
much confidence, had been latterly 
more frequent than uſual in his vi- 


ſits ; and Mrs. Wilmot was after- 


wards juſtified in her opinion that 
her maſter had been guided by him 
in the regulation of his affairs. I 


mu 3 {cnt 
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ſent immediately for that gentle- 
man, and we proceeded into the 
gloomy chamber of death, where we 
had no difficulty to find the object 
of our ſcarch. He opened and read 
it to us. We found that he had left 
the bulk of his fortune to my ſon; 
an annuity of two hundred | pounds 
to myſelf ; and to Mrs. Wilmot, his 
houſhold furniture, plate, and other 
articles, beſides fifty pounds a year 
for her life. Mr. Term was his ſole 
executor ; and I had no cauſe to be 
diſpleaſed with the choice. He ap- 
pointed that gentleman and myſelf 
the joint guardians of Frederick. 

= Mrs. 
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ſome trifling ſums were bequeathed 


was not mentioned, but 


to different people. 


« We, found on inveſtigation, tht 
after diſcharging theſe ncumbraneess 
my ſon's property would not exceed 
from ſeven to eight thouſand pounds. 
When the funeral was over, I took 
lodgings in the neighbourhood ; and 
my ſon, whom I had ſent for on that 
occaſion, returned to his ſchool. 1 
had not been there many days, be- 
fore 1 received a letter from Doctor 
C—, his worthy preceptor, inform- 
ing me that Frederick had ſuddenly 
"a diſap- 
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diſappeared ; and that in ſo ſecret a 
manner, that none of the boys, whom 
he had ſeverally queſtioned, could 
cive the leaſt intimation of his de- 
fign. I immediately waited on Mr. 
Term, and inveſted him with full 
power over him, defiring him to act 


for me as well as himſelf. 


„We had no doubt of his mo- 
ther's being privy to his flight; but 
though the did not deny having any 
knowledge of him, it was impoſſible 
to prevail on Her to reveal what ſhe 
had done with him. We gave up 
the purſuit ; and, though I could not 

be 
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be happy, I endeavoured to be com- 
poſed. 


& T knew that my re- union with 
my wife was now beyond the reach 
of poſſibility. Dear, and undeſerving 
as ſhe was, I could only pity, and 
lament her. I knew too that ſhe 
muſt be inevitably wretched ; for 
though I was well aſſured ſhe had a 
ſettlement nearly double to my in- 
come, yet I was equally ſo that no 

proviſion, however fplendid, could 
compenſate for the loſs of every ſo- 
cial virtue, and the ſelf-accufation 
of perfidy, and ingratitude. 

In 
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In a few months, the ſent me 
an inſulting letter ; telling me, that 
as ſhe knew her ſon's fortune to be 
out of the reach of his guardians, 
the could be under no apprehenſions 
for his future welfare; but that of 
his preſent conduct ſhe ſhould take 
charge ; which, if we objected to, 
would oblige her to continue ſilent 
reſpecting his reſidence. We ſoon, 
however, without any difficulty, 
found out that he was at a reſpect- 
able military academy ; ; and as we 
could not ſuggeſt any reaſonable mo- 
tives, for withdrawing him, unleſs it 
was to prevent him from ſeeing his 


mother, 
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mother, which we knew would 
drive them both to extremities, we 
were ſilent on the ſubject; and, at 
length, anſwered the different bills 
that were neceſſarily contracted for 


his ſupport and education. 


„My ſon is now in his twenty- 
fifth year, and has been nearly nine 
in a regiment of foot, at this time in 
Ireland. For my preſent poverty, 
I can only alledge, that dangerous : 
rock on which all my peace hes been 
wrecked, a too large portion of na- 


tural affefion. His unbounded ex- 
travagance 
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travagance has reduced me to di- 
ſtreſs; and I have taken up, at diffe- 
rent times, to aſſiſt him, ſums ſo in- 
adequate to my circumſtances, that 
ſome years muſt paſs before J can 
enjoy anew that comfortable inde- 
pendance, which was forfeited almoſt 


as ſoon as acquired! 


„Of Mrs. S—I know nothing. 
Time has blunted the ſharp edge of 
grief; but the wound has penetrated 
my heart, and that will never know 


a cue. 


« My 
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My ſon knows I can do no more 
for him, and leaves me to my fate. 
Thus is every balſamic drop that is 
mixed in the full cup of human woe, 
converted into deadly poiſon ; the 
more fatal to me, as they iſſue from 
the fount that lowed pure and un- 


adulterated from the hands af_ats 


Creator. 


„Thus, Madam, have you pa- 
tiently attended to the undiſguiſed 


ſtory of a poor, unfortunate old man, 


worn out by ſorrow more than by 
years; a man, who has been a friend, 
though 
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though an unſucceſsful one, to hu- 
man nature, but who is now become 
a burden to himſelf, and to the 
World.“ 


I pitied him I wept with him: 
—But it is referved to the High 
Power alone whom he worſhips, to 
adminiſter conſolation, 


Should the eyes of youth, and le- 
vity, be caſt over theſe pages, may 
they be moiſtened by the tear of 
Senfibility! And may the heart of 


every child that is callous to the di- 


ſtreſſes 
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ſtreſſes of a parent, recoil with hor- 
ror at the unnatural crime ; and, by 
returning to his duty, fulfil Se great 


Commanament of Heaven ! 


FOURTH 
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HOURTH WANDERING. 


HERE are few ſubjects which 


deſerve a cloler inveſtigation 


of the legiſlative power, and which 
is more neglected, than the exceſ- 
five cruelty that 1s exerciſed in 
this metropolis over unhappy, and 
devoted animals. As they have no 
law to protect them, they are doubly 
entitled to the attention of Huma- 
nity. It is ſcarcely poſſible to walk 

through 
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through the City, without having 
one's feelings tortured by the aban- 
doned race of butcher's boys, and 
drovers, I could mention many, I 
might ſay daily inſtances of what I 
have been painfully compelled :to 
witneſs, whenever I was led into 
that part of the Town. One only I 
will mention, which ſtrongly evinces 
philanthropy on one hand, and in- 


tamy on the other. 


Theſe contraſted practices belong- 
ing to the ſame claſs of people, the 
loweſt order of the vulgar, are con+ 
vincing proofs, that Education has 

VOL. I. 7 leſs 
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leſs to do with the formation of our 
ideas, and the realization of our ac- 
tions, than Nature. She governs 


1 the human ſyſtem, while ſhe forms 


it; and however villainy may be 


gloſſed over by the ſpecious arts of 
accompliſhed deception in ſplendid 
life, or worth may lie concealed un- 
der the thick ſhade of retirement, 
the innate ſentiment ſtill *“ grows 
with our growth,” and effeQually 
ſteers us throughout the courſe of 


our exiſtence. 


It is not three weeks ſince I was 


going up Snow-hill, and was met by 


a number 
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a number of ſheep, followed by one 
of theſe imps' of the Devil that I 
have mentioned. As I was ſtanding 
by, to let them pals, I was ſtruck 
by the voice of an old woman, whoſe 
e tattered garment ſpoke variety of 
wretchedneſs,” and who, (to conti- 
nue the fimile,) was exactly what 
Fancy pictures Otway's witch to 
have been. She was mourning over 
one of theſe wretched animals, who 
had ſunk on it's knees, exhauſted by 
ill- uſage and fatigue. One horn was 
plucked out by the roots; it's legs 
were lacerated, and ſtreaming with 
blood, which iſſued from the noſtrils; 

1 2 while 


- - 
„ 


— 
„ 
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while the Man, (why am I forced to 
call him ſo) was employing all his 
ſtrength in belabouring, with a thick 
ſtick it's agonized ſides !—The old 
woman was remonſtrating, with all 
the eloquence of genuine humanity. 
It was a foreign language toa wretch 
of this deſcription, and he anſwered 
her in his own; while 1 walked on; 
unable to bear the ſight before me, 
or to attend to the impious execra- 
tions of the infernal cauſe of it. 


How continually do we behold the 


newly-expired carcaſe of the gene- 


rous Horſe, that has at laſt ſurren- 
dered 
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dered to toils beyond his ſtrength! 
The horſe, which has been proudly 
contended for, and brought a little 
Mine of wealth to his ungrateful 
maſter, is now denied by him even 
that little that would make his old 
age comfortable. | Houſeleſs, and 
hungry, he ſmarts under the galling 
whip, and 1s not allowed hat reſt 
which God has equally ordained for 
Man and Brute. Mr. Dibdin's juſtly 
celebrated ſong of The Race-Horſe, 

is more deſcriptive than I can be of 
the horrid barbarities practiſed againſt 
this moſt uſeful creature ; and which 


I 3 is; 
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is, both in ſtrength and generoſity, 


ſuperior to his maſters. 


There are many licenſed abuſes; 


and I will confine mylelf to one 
more only, It is an eſſential one, 
and ought to Le remedied. I mean, 
reſpecting Servants. This claſs of 
people is particularly happy in it's 
privileges. The Soldier, and the 
Sailor, are ſure to meet with ſevere 
corporal puniſhment, if, in the ſlight- 
eſt inſtance, they diſobey the com- 
mands of their Superior; but for the 


Servant, there is no puniſhment, un- 
leſs 
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leſs caught in the very act of rob- 
bery ; and even then, much money, 
time, and uneaſineſs, muſt be the 
coſt, before you can bring yourſelf 


publicly to expoſe them. 


{low continually it happens, that 
exorbitant wages are due to theſe 
people, which it is not immediately 
convenient for the maſter, or miſ- 
treſs, to diſcharge. In that caſe, the 
ſervant, well acquainted with the 
circumſtance, becomes inſolent, or, 
at beſt, regardleſs ; and if you find 
fault with them, they aſk you, 
why you do not pay, and diſcharge 

I 4 them? 
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them? while they are well convinc- 
ced, that if you did pay, and dif- 
charge them, they muſt either adopt 
another mode of conduct, or be re- 
duced to beggary. But though theſe 
are facts too common throughout life, 
yet ſtill, for the honour of humanity, 
ſome exceptions are to be found, but, 
in general, this inference may be 
drawn from contraſting characters of 
the ſame deſcription in different, 
though ſimilar ſituations, and proves 
one important fact, that in all ſitua- 
tions, where vulgar minds can have 
an aſcendancy, or pre-eminence, ty- 
«Fanny will ever be the reſult of their 


conduct, 
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conduct, whether in the Drover or 
the Domeſtic. 


The Courtezan, who, from dirt 
and darkneſs, emerges, by fortuitous 
circumſtances, to gaudy ſplendor, 
and untaſted affluence ; or the low- 
| bred mechanic, who, by carping 
care, and aſſiduous induſtry, in tak- 
ing the advantage of the wants of 
thoſe with whom he has acquaint- 
ance, or connection, riſes into opu- 
lence, the vulgar mind will always 
appear in their conduct and beha- 
viour. A haughty overbearing de- 


meanor will always mark their man- 
ner 
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ner to thoſe who may have the mis- 
fortune to be under their power, 
and inconſiſtent meanneſs will ever 
appear, from under their moſt ſump- 
tuous trappings, when attempting 
elegance and refinement but why 
it ſhould be ſo is neither vnnatural 
or wonderful—for the truth is, that 
conſcious of their own innate mean- 
neſs, and incapacity to ſuſtain the cha- 
racter they would wiſhto aſſume, they 
conceive that all who have known 
them, or do know them, entertain 
the ſame contemptible ideas of them 
as they do of themſelves, and hence 
conclude it neceſſary, in ſupport of 
* that 
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that dignity to which they aſpire, 
or aſſume, to treat thoſe around 
them with hauteur and tyranny, to 
impreſs on their minds a conſtant 
practice of the ſubmiſſion and obe- 
dience they wiſh to exact. It were 
well if the indigent, who may attain 
to affluence, or the menial ſervant, 
who may ariſe to ſuperiority of ſitu- 
ation in life, would recolle& that 
greatneſs of ſoul, and elevation of 
ſentiment, are equally ſhown, though 
not ſo efficaciouſly proved, in want 
as in wealth; in being commanded 


28 in commanding. 


Oſtenſible 
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Oſtenſible ſituations to ſuch as are 
incapable of filling them, only diſ- 
play the imperfections of the poſſeſ- 
ſor in a more prominent point of 
view; and it were well alſo, if thoſe 
whom Nature made in haſty mo- 
ments, and in it's coarſeſt moulds, 
whom Reaſon never regenerated, 
nor Education ever refined—whoſe 
ideas never have, and perhaps never 
can be enlarged, and whoſe ſenti- 
ments, if ever ſentiments aroſe in 
the breaſt of ſuch perſons, were only 
conducive to encourage them in the 
purſuit of their grovelling deſigns, 
and barbarous and unrefined opi- 
nions, 
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nions, would ſeek the coverture of 
the ſhade, rather than expoſe their 
fantaſtic enormities, and prepoſte- 
rous ignorance and inability in the 
ſunſhine. 
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FIFTH WANDERING. 


T has been ſaid, and more than that 


it is generally believed, that hap- 
pineſs is not to be found on earth. I 
deny it. For although I have never 
been allowed even to taſte it in do- 
meſtic life (with which the world is 
too well acquainted to doubt my ve- 
racity), yet I have obſerved almoſt 
daily inſtances of what I call happi- 
neſs ; 
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neſs ; and which, if not admitted to 
be ſuch by thoſe in the enjoyment of 
it, fully demonſtrates a wilful inca- 


pacity to know its value, and ingra- 
titude to that Being who, for his 
own wiſe purpoſes, beſtows or takes 


it away. 


There are two conditions of life 
from which only I conceive happi- 
neſs to be naturally excluded ; and 
by theſe I mean the extremes of af- 
fluence and penury. The man who 
abounds in wealth cannot be happy. 
His ſoul, if naturally great, is con- 
fined within the narrow precincts of 

cuſtom 
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cuſtom and education, and has no 
room to expand itſelf; Few of theſe 
have courage, if they do not want 
inclination, to pry into the diſtreſſes 
of their fellow-creatures ; and they 
dread the effect of prejudice, as they 
would dread the effect of treaſon, I 
am ſorry to ſpeak from my own ob- 
ſervation, when I declare, that 
throughout this wealthy metropolis, 


I have never yet found one man, rich 
in the gifts of fortune, who had ſpi- 
rit enough to diſdain the tinſel ſhew 
that ſurrounded him, and conſecrate 
his time and his money to thoſe 
whom he ſeemed ſent into the world 

| to 
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to gladden and relieve. One only 
inſtance have I heard of it in the fe- 
male . world ; and to her virtues, 
more than to her rank, may the ho- 
neſt tribute of applauſe, not the flat- 
tering voice of adulation, be given: 
I mean the Dowager Counteſs S—, 
where virtue unites itſelf to ta- 
lents, and both combine to render 
her on whom they are beſtowed in- 
eſtimable. What heart can refrain 
from offering up thanks to it's Crea- 
tor, who now and then condeſcends, 
as in Her, to ſhew a well-drawn pic- 
ture of himſelf? While ſhe lives, 
her numerous charities cannot be 


VOL, 1, * forgotten; 
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forgotten; and when that God whom 
ſhe adores tranſplants her to a world 
more worthy of her, {till ſhall her 
name remain immortalized, while 
gratitude holds a place in the hearts 
of the many indigent her bounties 


have deigned to relieve ! 


But to proceed to my ideas of hap- 
pineſs; “l ſay ideas, becauſe I have 
only drawn a ſketch of it from what 
J have ſeen, and from ** The Wan- 
derings of my Imagination.” Can I 
picture to myſelf a greater felicity 
than a happy independent family I 
once ſaw in Yorkſhire ? They were 

many 
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many 1n number, yet one ſoul ſeem- 
ed to animate all. The old farmer, 
who had no more than he withed 
for, nor wiſhed for more than he poſ- 
ſeſt, was one of thoſe jovial, honeſt, 
well-meaning men, whoſe Know- 
ledge of the world extended not be- 
yond the limits of his own farm. 
His family conſiſted of an old wi- 
dowed ſiſter, whom he ſupported, 
his wife, three daughters, and a ſon, 
who imitating his fire in induſtrious 
labour and attention to the peaceful 
and uſeful arts of agriculture, was 


requited by that tranquillity of mind 
K 2 which 
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which is ever the reſult of a good 
diſpoſition. 


Nature had by no means lighted 
the daughters in the formation of 
their outward graces ; but had, on 
the contrary, given convincing proofs 
that thoſe requiſites neceſſary to en- 
gage the eye, and intereſt the heart 
of every beholder, were to be met 
with in the unaſſuming manners, 
and. unaffected benignity, which 
beamed in each of their countenan- 
ces. Theſe ſtrongly indicated that 
their minds was the foil where all 
the ſocial virtues, that diffuſe happi- 
neſs 


. 
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neſs alike to the poſſeſſor and thoſe 
in connection with them, were to be 
found cultivated and ſublimed; en- 
dow ments which require more of the 
ſunſhine in life to ſuſtain or invigo- 
rate; but bloſſoming and ripening in 
the ſhade, bid defiance to the canker 
of time, and the chilling damps of 
progreſſive age. Their proſpects in 
life bounded and unenlarged, gave 
inereaſe of pleafure and tranquillity, 
by their having fewer wants to ſuffice, 
and fewer expectations to purſue 4 
ſor the leſs deſire we have for the 
gratification of our paſſions, the more 


our minds muſt be at eaſe. The 
x 3 airy 
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airy phantoms and deluding viſions 
raiſed by the magic of Imagination, 
are more or leſs conjured up by 
awakened paſſions rouſed by variety 
of ſcenes ſtriking our different ſenſes ;- 
thoſe once awakened, are ſoon allur- 
ed; and allurements once indulged, 
are ſeldom allayed. But why do 1 
thus inſenſibly wander? Why am I 
deviating ſo widely and wildly from 
my intended narration of ruſtic feli- 
city? Yes, I muſt indulge it. Viſions 
of earthly pleaſure, whither are you 
fled? Oh, ſocial delights, known on- 
ly in domeſtic ſecluſion, and bloom- 

ing only in ſequeſlered retirement, 
: why 
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why am I forbid to enter your hal- 
lowed abodes ? I muſt now only in 
ſadneſs ſurvey what once I might 
have enjoyed, had the dictates of na- 
ture (in me) been obeyed; and in- 
ſtead of being made the victim of 
faſhion, I ſhould now be ſolacing 
myſelf with the ineſtimable pleaſures 
of a tranquil mind, and the rational 
reflection of enjoying all that is worth 


enjoyment in life, and conſequently 
fulfilling all the ends for which life 
was beſtowed. But, ah! like thou- 
ſands more who have lived, and will 
live hereafter, aud in ſpite of all that 
Poets have ſung, and Philoſophers 


? 
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taught, we live not for ourſelves, but 
for others. The pleaſures of a fa- 
ſhionaLle life may. not be unaptly 
compar. 1, to the delirium of the 
brain in. a high fever. Tis in vain 
we in 1magination viſit aerial ſcencs 
fraught with all that fancy can be- 
ſtow to give delight: *tis in vain we 
viſit gorgeous palaces, and partake ob 
{ſumptuous banquets, while ſeated in 
the. magic. circle of Wit and Beauty, 
we enjoy the radiant ſmiles. of the 
happy, and the compliments of the 
facetious and the learned : we even 
in the height of our frenzy ſtill feel 
there is a chaſm in our pleaſures, and. 


à vacuum. 
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2 vacuum in our purſuits and enjoy- 
ments; and when awake to reflec- 
tion, we moſt ſenſibly feel that all: 
has been deception—the malady ſtill- 


rages, and the fever {till remains. 


But I revert to-my firſt 1dea; aud 


maintain that happineſs zs to be 


found; and that I witneſſed it in the 


family I have mentioned: they were 


uniformly and completely happy in 


each other; and the cafualties of 


kite appeared not to terrify by their 
approach an individual belonging to- 
it. Had that happineſs they amply 
goſſeſt been ſufficient to ſatisfy them, 

without: 
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without ſearching farther into the 
world for an addition to it, one of 
it's branches had not, by creating her 
own miſery, caſt a bleak veil over 
her fate, and impeded that heart-felt 
ſatisfaction which from her alone 


knew interruption. 


Nancy, the youngeſt daughter, 
was by nature more ſuſceptible than 
the reſt. She had ſeen a young 
failor in the neighbourhood, and 
againſt the advice of all her true 
friends, conſented to marry him, 
when. he ſhould return from a fo- 
Teign embarkation. She bore his 

departure 
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departure with ſeeming compoſure ;_ 


but a few letters ſhe received from 
him baffled all that parental love 
could endeavour to ſave her, and on 
the firſt report of the fleet's intend- 
ed return, ſhe packed up a few ne- 
ceſſaries, took the little money ſhe 
was, through the indulgence of her 
parents, become miſtreſs of, and un- 
known to all fat forward on her diſ- 
con ſolate journey to Portſmouth, to 


walt his return. 


For ſome weeks ſhe waited in 


vain; at length the ſhip to which he 
belonged arrived in the harbour. 
She 
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She eagerly diſcovered the means by 
which ſhe could yo on board ; and 
fancy pictured to her raviſhed ſenſes 
his delight on thus proving her un- 
abated love. Alas, poor Nancy! 
the ſhip indeed returned, but her 
William had been long conſigned to 
a watery grave. In filent grief ſhe 
bore the diſmal tidings, and returned 
to her deſolate abode. For three 
days ſhe pined in ſpeechleſs agony, 
and on the fourth her. account was 


made. 


This melancholy incident gave 
riſe to my endeavouring to expreſs it: 
in the following ſtanzas: 
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ON the waves of foaming ocean, 
Blue-eyed Nancy heav'd a ſigh ; 
View'd with trembling limbs their motion, 


As dark they roll'd beneath a troubled ſky. 


Threat'nipg clouds in thick ſucceſſion, 
Darted forth their livid ſtore ; 
Thunder awful, paſt expreſſion, 
| Reſounded long and deep adown the ravag'd ſhore ! 


On the ſea's terrific border, 
Nancy roan'd in deep diſmay, 
And in looks of wild diſorder, 
Wail'd to the dreary waſte, all heedleſs of her way! 


Horrid cliffs that way ſurrounded, 
Beaten by the daſhing ſurge, 
Which in dreadful-tumults ſounded 
To Fancy's ſtartiedear, her WILLIAM's funeraldirge! 


Oer 
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O'er the vaſt of Heaven's covering, 
Dark portentous horrors ſpread; 
O'er the earth tremendous hovering, 
Thoſe horrors fill'd her aching heart with dread ! 


—_— 


To the tempeſt's howl the liſten'd, 
O'er the daſhing waves ſhe hung ; 
Rais'd to Heav'n the eye that gliſten'd, 
With the full tear which poignant grief had ſprung. 


Then exclaim'd, Ah! troubled ocean, 
„Tell me where beneath the wave, 
«© Tellme where, with love's devotion, 
I may ſeek my loſt, my lovely WILIIAu's grave? 


Po 


Well ye know that I have loſt him, 
« Well ye know he's in the deep, 
« Well ye know your waves have croſs'd him, 
% Well ye know he's rock'd in Death's eternal ſleep.” 


She 
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She ſpoke and paus'd ; then reaſonleſs and wild 
Again ſhe call'd on the unconſcious deep 
To aniwer to her plaint :—when, lo, the cliff 
Gave way !—and falling with the love-lorn maid, 


Poor Nancy ceas'd to murmur and to weep ! 


END OF VOL. I- 


